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THE DANGER OF COMPLACENCY? a 


THERE is no field of public service about which the 
public and the professional workers are more sensitive 
to criticism than education. The reasons are obvious. 
Education traditionally—no one can today say with 
any degree of certainty what it is gradually going 
to be in the hands of those who have adopted the task 
of talking about education rather than to do the teach- 
ing—is concerned with preserving the foundations of 
society whose culture it is organized to transmit. Or, 
from another point of view, the function of education 
is to induct the younger generation into social mem- 
bership. Another reason for the sensitivity is to be 
found in the concern of parents about their children, 
so that any criticism that they do not themselves pass 
on the schools tends to alarm them. And finally, those 
who are actually engaged in doing the job of teaching 
feel that criticism, however general, is leveled against 
their own performance. 

The alarm and concern created by the attacks on 
the nation’s system of public schools in the past few 
years were justified, for the attacks seem to have been 
concerted and inspired by motives which were on the 


1 Address before the 17th Conference of the Educational 
Records Bureau, October 30, 1952. 


whole not entirely disinterested or motivated by any 
desire to improve the quality of education. Such at- 
tacks have had one useful result in that they rallied, 
if not public organizations, at any rate professional 
members to the defense of education, recognizing a 
common cause, whether they were traditionalists, per- 
ennialists, progressives, or anything but politically 
tainted. Nevertheless, encouraging as such profes- 
sional solidarity in the face of unwarranted attacks 
on education may be, it would be undesirable if it 
meant that criticism within the profession must go into 
abeyance because of fear that material would be pro- 
vided to the enemies of the public schools. 

For nothing could be more detrimental to the cause 
of progress in education than fear of honest and sin- 
cere criticism whether on the part of those who make 
it or of those subjected to it. Too many examples can 
be cited of the stagnation of ideas and the fossiliza- 
tion into deadening routine and inertia because an 
entrenched bureaucracy or a powerful professional 
organization has refused to tolerate the existence or 
formation of agencies of criticism. But it is not nee- 
essary to go abroad for examples. The story of 
American education in recent decades can be men- 
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tioned to show that it is not only an entrenched 
bureaucracy or a professional organization, but an 
established group of partisans of a particular theory 
of education or a particular trick of the trade that 
intolerant and resentful of criticism. 
Such groups not infrequently become static in their 


ean become 
vociferous emphasis on the dynamic. 2 
As editor of an educational journal, which modesty 
prevents me from advertising here, I ean speak from 
experience both of the tendency to partisan grouping 
and of the inertia scribendi that seems to possess many 
of our professional colleagues. My editorial policy is 
that an educational or scholarly journal in any field 
not only should disseminate information but should 
seek to publish articles that are challenging and pro- 
vocative and that stimulate an exchange of ideas. In 
the selection of articles the editor’s personal philoso- 
phy of education is kept in the background except in 
such comments as may appear over his own name. 
For such a policy no editor need expect commenda- 
tion, for it is his job. But he does have a legitimate 
grievance when, more often than not, he receives, in- 
stead of criticism or a rebuttal of an article that seems 
to call for such, a disgruntled and sometimes insulting 
comment on a postcard or a letter which runs as fol- 
lows: “The article by X in the recent issue of your 
journal does not do you honor; it does not do honor 
to the journal; it does not do honor to the author. 
How on earth could you publish it?” When the writer 
is informed of the reason for publishing the article 
and is told that his considered critique or rebuttal 
would gladly be given space in the journal, nothing 
follows but silence. Something seems to have been 
lost sinee the days when the MeMurrys, Judd, Thorn- 
dike, Bagley, Bode, Strayer, Suzzallo, and others used 
to turn the annual meetings of one of our national 
education societies into a tournament of criticism that 


was challenging to the whole profession. Today the 


practice seems to be for each group that has espoused 
an educational theory or cause to meet in its own tent 
It is not out of place to 
remind ourselves that the application of political 
labels to certain theories was first begun within our 


and glory in its own juice. 


own ranks. 

It is characteristic of American educators that their 
emphasis for several deeades has been on adaptation 
to changing conditions. Several consequences flow 
from this. Of these perhaps the most striking is the 
stress on change for the mere sake of change, but too 
often justified in the name of progress. This phase 
of American education was characterized in an article 
which appeared in the old Educational Review under 
the title, “The Man Milliner in Education.” Since this 
article appeared about 30 years ago the fashions in 
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educational theory have changed almost as rapidly as 
fashions in women’s hats. New questions are posed 
with the curiosity and enthusiastic interest displayed 
by questioning children, but those who pose the ques- 
tions or raise the issues do not wait for the answers 
or ignore them when given. By way of illustration 
it is only necessary to recall the number of commis- 
sions and committees on secondary education, to which 
committees on teacher training run a close second. It 
almost looks as though they prove that “it takes all 
the running you can do, to keep in the same place.” 
The practice seems to be to keep on moving and to 
push ahead without stopping to see whether there is 
a need to mop up. The fundamental problem, which 
is the implication of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, is ignored, largely because the origin of the 
comprehensive high school has been forgotten and its 
justification is an afterthought of rationalization fol- 
lowing its emergence. 

The movement forward without regard to the mis- 
takes that have been left behind is not new. In 1936 
the late Dr. Tildsley in his Inglis address, “The Mount- 
ing Waste of the American Secondary School,” attrib- 
uted the waste to a promotion system based not on 
meeting recognized standards of achievement but on 
a seat-accommodation plan, There is still another 
quasi, or pseudo, theoretical argument for waiving 
standards for the advancement of pupils. This is the 
idea expressed in the slogan, “There should be no 
such thing as failure,” which, when first formulated, 
had some valid meaning, but in later practice became 
a face-saving device for pupils and parents. And so 
parents and their children, unfamiliar with the real 
meaning of this amiable and egalitarian idea, are en- 
couraged to believe that something has actually been 
achieved until the lack of real attainment is revealed 
in high school or even in college. As a British pro- 
ponent of the child-centered school puts it: “There 
are no problem children; there are only problem par- 
ents,” but he does not explain how or why the par- 
ents become maladjusted. In the present context the 
point is not so much the facts revealed by Dr. Tildsley, 
but the way in which his thesis was ignored. Nothing 
was done to repair the situation that he described. 
The maxim seems to be, “Let the critic talk; all’s 
well with the schools; look at the numbers and the 
buildings.” 

Six years before Tildsley delivered his address, 
T. H. Briggs presented his diseussion of “The Great 
Investment” in the same series at Harvard. In his 
address Dr. Briggs assembled the results of generally 
accepted tests of achievements in secondary-school sub- 
On these results he based a severe indictment 
He might also have argued, as has 


jects. 
of the schools. 
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more recently been admitted, that a large percentage 
of the pupils were wasting their time in the high 
schools, that teachers were engaged in a task of 
Sisyphus, and that parents and public were deluding 
themselves about the quality of the secondary educa- 
tion to which the children were exposed. Dr. Briggs 
even went so far as to say that any official responsible 
for any other public enterprise who produced results 
similar to those that he presented should be indicted 
for malfeasance of duty. 

Now neither Dr. Tildsley nor Dr. Briggs drew up 
his indictments and. criticisms to make the public’s 
flesh creep, but no attention was paid to them nor was 
The principle that 
seems to be widespread so far as educational criticism 


any influence exercised by them. 


is concerned is “Speak no evil; see no evil; hear no 
evil.” The educational world simply went on tinker- 
ing with the machine; new committees were appointed ; 
more reports were published to rest undigested on 
library shelves; and the catch-as-catch-ean game con- 
tinued until a new and brighter idea appeared. The 
education of all American children and youth is to 
be directed to life adjustment. Traditional subjects 
which require a real mastery of basic skills were 
pushed into the background in favor of common learn- 
ings that the common pupil with any common sense 
ean learn painlessly and without effort and at his own 
level. Then it was discovered that perhaps there is 
really something in individual differences of ability, 
and proposals began to be made to pay some atten- 
tion to the forgotten pupil—the gifted. 

More surprising than the lack of attention given 
to the criticisms mentioned so far was the way in 
which the revelations of educational deficiencies that 
appeared during World War II and that enjoyed so 
much publicity at the time were ignored. The edu- 
cational world proceeded to roll along self-satisfied 
with the findings on the credit side, but almost blind 
Except 
on the day of publication virtually the figures on illit- 
eracy in a country that is proud of its educational tra- 
dition and that devotes millions to the provision and 
maintenance of schools do not appear to have caused 
And yet the illiteracy figures were not 
confined to a particular backward part of the country 


to the data on deficiencies so well established. 


much alarm. 


nor to any particular group of native or foreign-born 
citizens. 
among those who had had some schooling there were 
many who in terms of attainment had little to show 
for it. -adres could not be 
filled because of the low levels of attainment in such 


Illiteracy was widely distributed, and even 


At another level certain 


a subject as mathematics among the candidates, while 
others could not be manned because of an inadequate 
supply of men with a knowledge not of exotic lan- 
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guages but of languages actually taught in high 


schools and colleges. The country was saved by its 
superlative ability to improvise and to meet new de- 
mands in new ways. 

But the lesson of the deficiencies was lost on the 
professional educators, although the data only con- 
firmed much that was already known. A new fron- 
tier had to be conquered and a new advance had to 
be made to meet the demands of the atomie age and 
the changes that are accompanying it. That the 
atomic age itself was made possible by men and wo- 
men disciplined in traditional studies was not in the 
picture. The past was not even refuted; attention 
was directed to some new goals, and what might have 
been learned from prewar criticisms and the data dis- 
covered during the war were conveniently forgotten. 
As Santayana once wrote, “Ideas are abandoned in 
virtue of a mere change of feeling, without any new 
evidence or new arguments. We do not now refute 
our predecessors; we pleasantly bid them goodbye.” 

The situation was neatly described by one educator 
when he said, “We dare not stand still.” The schools, 
it is claimed, must help pupils solve the unsolved prob- 
lems that face the country, something by inference that 
yesterday’s schools failed to do. Since the unsolved 
problems that will be faced by today’s school genera- 
tion may be quite different when they grow up, it is 
unfair to assume a revival in a new form of the dis- 
carded doctrine of formal discipline? There is a 
blithe assumption that the bad education of the past 
prevented progress. Somehow, although education 
was static during most of the period, this country can 
hardly be said to have stood still for the past two 
centuries. This unwillingness to stand still in edu- 
‘ation may not unfairly be interpreted as a species 
of escapism and refusal to face the facts. The tests 
in World War I indicated that we were a nation of 
sixth-graders. Figures are not available for World 
War II except in terms of battalions that could not 
be formed because of the number of functional illiter- 
ates. If we dared to stand still, we might be con- 
fronted in the schools with quite a number of un- 
solved problems near our own base. 

Instead of putting forth efforts to prevent recur- 
rence of the deficiencies revealed in two world wars, 
the schools continue to promote pupils with inadequate 
mastery of the fundamental skills. I am familiar with 
the evidence adduced to show that pupils can read as 
well as their predecessors ever did, that they ean spell, 
and that they can cipher. But I am also familiar with 
something that is not told or sold to the publice—that 
the literature on methods for improving reading is 
probably more extensive than for any other subject 
in the curriculum and that the number of remedial- 
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reading classes and reading clinics is increasing not 
only in the primary schools but also in the high schools 
and colleges. There is even a National Association 
for Remedial Teaching, which has scheduled a meeting 
to follow this conference. In one school system an 
indirect admission of failure was made when it was 
proposed that the last weeks of the high-school course. 
should be devoted to thorough drill in reading and 
arithmetic. 

It is quite probable that grade for grade pupils 
learn to do as well on standard tests as their prede- 
cessors in the past, but the question is how long do 
they retain their ability in the fundamentals? It may 
be that here both the schools and the public are right 
—the schools in pointing to scores on tests while the 
mastery is still fresh in the minds of the pupils, and 
‘the public or employers who get the pupils when they 
have left school and are beginning to lose the mastery. 
The fact cannot be ignored, however, that remedial 
classes are now found in many high schools and col- 
leges. A study conducted in 1943 estimated that 25 
per cent of failing freshmen read less effectively than 
does the average eighth-grader. 

There is reason for the questions asked by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick in his recently published book, “Great 
Books, Panacea or What?” “One wonders,” he writes, 
“whether with the increasing number of graduates of 
high schools and even of colleges, there is any real 
improvement of our literacy. One wonders whether 
in a generation that knows neither grammar nor 
rhetoric there is any real improvement of our liter- 
acy. One wonders whether with remedial courses in 
reading and writing there is any real improvement.” 
(On the Great Books Dr. Fitzpatrick decides in favor 
of “or What?”) 

Inability to read is responsible, on the one hand, 


for the large percentage of mortality in college, and 
it is not at all improbable that the 60 per cent of boys 
and girls who have been reported as getting nothing 
out of their stay in school fail because of the same 
to be misunderstood as 


disability. I do not wish 
elaiming that all is well with the high-school eurricu- 
lum. The point that I wish to make is that the results 
of critical investigation and of objective studies are 
ignored. So, too, with statistics of mortality. At the 
college level these are known, but nontheless the doors 
of the colleges are thrown open more and more widely 
in a spirit of academic inflation or misplaced interpre- 
tation of the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. In the high schools it is proposed to find a 
remedy in life-adjustment education, a species of aca- 
demic deflation, instead of devoting thought to dis- 
covering teachers who can do something to reach the 
pupils concerned at their intellectual level. Efforts 
are devoted to devising plans and drafting courses to 
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teach these pupils what they would learn in any ease, 
school or no school. In the meantime standards are 
lowered, and, while the wasted time and efforts of the 
60 per cent are deplored and attention is devoted to 
keep them happily engaged in school, the needs of the 
able and gifted pupils are either ignored or side- 
tracked. 

A little over a century ago Tocqueville wrote in his 
“Democracy in America”: “A middle standard is fixed 
in America for human knowledge. All approach as 
near to it as they can, some as they rise, others as 
they descend.... The gifts of intellect proceed di- 
rectly from God and man cannot prevent their un- 
equal distribution.” Man in the American school 
system, however, has succeeded in developing a type 
of school organization that prevents the unequal use 
of intelligence. And so we encounter a paradoxical 
situation. We have libraries full of studies of indi- 
vidual differences of ability and diagnosis and prog- 
nostic tests on one side, and, on the other, the prac- 
tice which on the whole ignores all this in the organi- 
zation of our schools. We have a vast accumulation 
of information on the ranges of reading ability and 
rates of achievement, but no attention is paid to them. 
Instead, teachers in one large school system are ad- 
vised in a course in social studies to discuss issues on 
which there are sharp divisions of opinion with pupils 
in grades five to nine. Since a substantial percentage 
of the pupils are still unable to do much more than 
recognize words, discussions would depend upon the 
extent to which they can draw on their own experi- 
ence. The aim of the diseussion is, of course, to train 
pupils to analyze the issues, think through the situa- 
tion, and reach their own conclusions. It is a con- 
tribution to the general aim of training the pupils to 
make decisions for themselves with full understand- 
ing of all the circumstances involved in a problem. 
Nevertheless mass appeal is more pervasive in Amer- 
ican social and economic life than elsewhere; book 
clubs that save readers the trouble of making choices 
flourish; and the intellectual life of the country is to 
be promoted and standards of culture raised by the 
study of Great Books, painlessly selected for the eul- 
turally illiterate masses—and no expense spared. 

The way in which objective studies of education 
undertaken to improve its quality are bypassed may 
be illustrated by the cool reception and quick dismissal 
of the report of one of our distinguished investiga- 
tions—“The Student and His Knowledge.” The prob- 
ability is that the same fate is in store for the reports 
on the Seleetive Service College Qualification Tests. 
“We dare not stand still” and find ways to improve 
defects that may be revealed. 

At bottom lies the fact that for the past two decades 
at least education has been gradually engulfed in a 
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wave of anti-intellectualism. Here can be found the 
explanation for the attacks on subjects qua subjects 
and the substitution therefor of integrated programs 
in which the pieces of subjects collected to form the 
amalgam gradually iose their identity. Here can be 
found the explanation for the rejection of bookish edu- 
cation (a rejection which, by the way, makes reading 
less essential) and the emphasis on activity methods 
which emphasize overt doing as though thinking were 
not an activity and a most exacting one. 

More recently, sequential programs of subjects hav- 
ing been discarded in favor of integrated courses, ex- 
periences, and activities, the hope has been expressed 
that marks should also be abandoned as the sole eri- 
terion for evaluating the progress of pupils. This 


proposal may be due to lack of confidence in marking 


systems and to fear of encouraging a spirit of com- 
petition. 
teachers would collect evidence for a profile index of 
the development in each pupil of the characteristics 
that increase the chances of his attaining happiness 
both as an individual and as a member of society. 
The report of this proposal for meeting the educa- 
tional needs of boys and girls who get nothing out 
of their high-school attendance does not indicate 
whether a definition of or a prescription for happiness 
was submitted. The idea of making pupils happy in 
school is not new, however. Some time ago the son 
of a distinguished British psychologist reported to his 
parents that in the American school teachers tried to 
make the children happy, while in his school at home 
they made them learn something. 


Instead, or alongside of marks of some kind, 


Nor is this trend to make teachers and pupils mental 
hygienists entirely new. 
periment, often referred to but so far not revived, the 
pupils of one school with an average age of fifteen 


In a noble educational ex- 


were required to write their own profiles before grad- 
uating. The self-analysis was written under the title, 
“Why I Am What I Am,” which did not always re- 
dound to the credit of their parents and sometimes of 
their ancestors. Under the new dispensation just pro- 
posed pupils may revive an old popular song: “You 
made me what I am today.” 

Too many members of the profession of education 
who have bristled at the recent attacks on the public 
schools, which no one ean condone, have, despite all 
the evidence provided by organizations like those 
under whose auspices this conference is being held, 
sat back and refused to read the meaning of the in- 
The attacks on the 
publie schools can be met and are being met. But 
that complacency which is content to confuse increas- 


vestigations and their results. 


ing enrollments, more and larger school buildings, and 
busy work in the name of research with progress can 
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be just as dangerous as the attacks from without, be- 
cause it is subtly corrosive through blind confidence 
in quantity rather than quality, in the material rather 
than in the spiritual side of education. 

It is often claimed that education in this country is 
characterized by unity with diversity. I cannot help 
wondering whether this is not one of those common- 
places that needs to be re-examined. Certainly so far 
as the emphasis seems to be at one particular time 
there is a remarkable amount of unity. Now every 
new theory cannot always be right nor can every old 
practice be wrong. And yet the confusion of the 
newest with the best is the other side of the confusion 
of change with progress. We are, in fact, so wedded 
to the idea of progress that we pay inadequate atten- 
tion to the progress of ideas. There has been too much 
of a carry-over of business methods, except that the 
business concern about the quality of the products 
turned out is not imitated. 

The reason is not that criticism and objective meas- 
ures are lacking, but that criticism is discounted or 
ignored and the critic dismissed by putting a label on 
him, while objective measures may be used and the 
results filed away for future reference. To those 
things that do not fit into the national prepossession 
that the United States has the best system in the world 
a deaf ear is turned, while paeans are sung for the 
Such 


complacency does not contribute to the improvement 


American ideal of educational opportunities. 


of education where improvement is needed. 

We are fairly well on the way to acuieving the great 
American ideal of equality of educational opportunity, 
although our pride in the ideal may sometimes blind 
us to some shameful deficiencies. We are on the way 
to demonstrating to the world the meaning of educa- 
But much still remains to be 
The great 
danger that must be avoided is the cult of mediocrity. 
It is here that the “Dilemma of Demoeracy,” as I have 
salled it, is to be found. 


tion in a democracy. 
done to promote education for democracy. 


There is no reason why 
quality need be sacrificed for quantity. There are 
signs that educators are at last beginning to be aware 
of this. 
need to emphasize quality, the more must we come to 


But the more conscious we become of the 


grips with another issue—the meaning of equality of 
This issue ean be discussed 
from the angle of a philosophy of democracy; it ean 


educational opportunity. 


find many answers in that part of the study of edu- 
cation which is on the whole treated rather cavalierly 
and bypassed with a certain complacency. A philoso- 
phy of American education must combine the ideal of 
democracy with what can be learned from the science 
of education to make it effective. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 
TRANSITION PROBLEM IS 
STILL WITH US 


Howarp L. JONES 


Colgate University 


Far too many young men and women fall by the 
wayside in their first college year. While percentages 
vary widely, some freshmen classes are reduced by as 
much as 35 per cent by the end of the first year. 
Every college administrator and faculty member can, 
in addition, talk long and effectively about the stu- 
dents who, while they manage to make sufficient 
progress to continue on, do not make anything like 
the fullest possible use of their own potential. 

To a large extent this serious loss in human talent 
stems from the inability of students to make the nec- 
essary adjustments to their new experiences, from the 
fact that they cannot effectively bridge the, gap be- 
tween secondary school and college. While a small 
percentage of them are undoubtedly better off not 
in college, most could have succeeded and continued 
until graduation. 

At the 1952 annual meeting of the New York State 
Deans and Guidance Personnel Association held in 
Elmira late in October the full assembly met to dis- 
cuss this problem. College deans and_ secondary- 
school guidance directors alike agreed that something 
can and must be done to reduce the freshman drop- 
out rate in our colleges. The general approach sug- 
gested involves the consideration of three questions 
each of which is posed here with partial answers. 

In what ways are college experiences different from 
This question is, of 
have a 


those of the secondary school? 


course, fundamental. Unless our students 
relatively clear idea of the situation into which they 
are moving, unless they have guided opportunities 
to prepare themselves for the new experiences ahead, 
they will have real adjustment problems. 

New students will find that college is only partly 


The 


publications they have studied do not always present 


as they expected it would be. satalogues and 
an accurate and complete picture of what lies ahead, 
and Hollywood certainly has not done so. Not only 
are students separated from strict parental control 
(many for the first time), but they are expected, with 
what is often too little preparation, to assume almost 
They will 
find that the assignments are longer and the reading 


complete control over their own affairs. 


more difficult. They will find that they must care- 


fully budget their own time, that academic self-di- 


rection is the rule, that effective study habits are the 
key to success. Emphasis will be placed upon critical 
thinking rather than upon factual memorization, and 
the student who falls behind is in difficult straits. 
Adjustments to new living conditions, to roommates, 
to the give and take in dormitory living, and to fra- 
ternities and sororities are difficult for some. The 
pressure to conform to the “Joe College” or “Betty 
Coed” pattern will be great, and some students are 
not yet ready to defend their own social and per- 
sonal principles. 

Anyone who has made this transition can add items 
to the list, and guidance directors ean suggest specific 
problems according to the particular higher institu- 
tion selected. 

How can the secondary school do a better job tn 
preparing young men and women for these new ex- 
periences? Mrs. Wesley M. Biggs, director of guid- 
ance at the Garden City (N. Y.) High School, organ- 
izes, at every opportunity, precollege orientation meet- 
ings in which students, now in college, have a chance 
to discuss their problems with students about to go to 
college. She invites, whenever possible, young men 
and women who have not made satisfactory adjust- 
ments and have fallen by the wayside, and they gen- 
erally have much of importance to tell prospective 
college students. 

Guidance directors need to make a more careful 
study of the curricular offerings of colleges toward 
which their students are heading so that they can, 
through precollege orientation, help high-school sen- 
iors to an accurate realization of what lies ahead. 
The secondary school must give careful attention to 
library skills and must see to it that prospective col- 
lege students are at home and at ease when the fre- 
quent “look it up in the library” suggestions come 
from the professor. 

In the organization and conduct of college day pro- 
grams there is ample room for improvement. Too 
many college admissions officers find that they must 
sit through long orations and even more lengthy con- 
certs before they can sit down with interested stu- 
dents for too short a period of time. The association 
mentioned above, under the leadership of Charles 
Juckett of East Hampton (N. Y.) High School, has 


prepared a series of suggestions on this matter which, 
if followed, will improve college days immeasurably. 

How can the colleges do a better job of helping 
students make this transition? Colleges, like secon- 
dary schools, vary greatly in the extent to which they 


attempt to help students “bridge the gap.” John 
Hafer, director of admissions at Syracuse University, 
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expressed major concern about the absence of pre- 
academic counseling in the usual college orientation 
program. He suggests that colleges must, if they 
are going to carry their share of responsibility in this 
respect, help students analyze three fundamental ques- 
tions: (1) What is college? (2) What should a stu- 
dent expect of college? (3) What should the college 
expect of its students? 

Colleges can give more attention to helping students 
learn to budget their time, use the library, and study 
more effectively. All institutions of higher learning 
must make regular evaluations of their advisory pro- 
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grams. Too often the actual program as it fune- 
tions on the campus is a far ery from the program as 
deseribed on paper. Too often the student just can- 
not find the mature and experienced guidance he needs 
during this first crucial year. 

The above suggestions are obviously only partial 
answers to the transition problem. Students, parents, 
guidance directors, and college advisory personnel 
must, if this tragie loss in human talent is to be re- 
duced, explore this area for themselves. Much that 
is not now being done can be done. The results will 
be worth the effort. 


e © oe 





THE STATISTICIANS’ STATUS 


Max S. MarSHALL 
University of California Medical Center 


In a recent issue of ScHoon anp Society! two mem- 
bers of a neighboring university attack an article, 
“That Statistical Status,” by the writer.2 The recent 
political campaign, in which men who did not agree 
with the other fellow’s opinions charged him with 
every conceivable crime, pertinence disregarded, is too 
recent to warrant a review of the tactics used. Suffice 
it to say, relative to the personal indictment of the 
writer, that the sophomoric attack depicts him as in 
a state of such evidently unattainable degradation that 
the charges become clearly labeled for what they are, 
sparks (energy rather than matter) from an emotional 
reaction. 

As for the subject, which was “statisties” and not 
these gentlemen or the writer, it is regrettable (in 
more ways than one; for instance, it might have pre- 
vented them from posing as authorities on “the strue- 


1A. Coladarei and L. Kinney. 
76: 281-283, November 1, 1952. 

2M. S. Marshall. ScHoot anp Society, 76: 81-84, 
August 9, 1952. 
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turing of research”) that the challengers did not sooner 
attain their closing paragraph. In it they confirm in 
part their declared intention to help to keep statistics 
in their places, without improper imposition on man- 
kind. Since this was the thesis of the original article, 
we could thus have been together and the honor of 
statistics and statisticians would have been justifiably 
upheld. Quite possibly “The Abuse of Statistics” 
would have made a better original title. 

However, these men have chosen to expose their 
deficiencies in diffuse polemics in which they not only 
furnish better examples of the errors they describe 
than did the writer, but they add stature to the original 
article by indicating that all of us who are not statis- 
ticians had better keep an eye on such types of sta- 
tisticians or persons posing as statisticians before 
their defensive rationalizations have us snapping at 
any kind of bait they offer. These educationists pre- 
tend to have exclusive authority in education (experi- 
ence in teaching does not count), in statisties (of 
mathematics and primarily applicable to science), and 
in research methods (this one could really jolt scien- 
tists and surely many less inhibited professors of edu- 
sation rather badly). 





PRACTICES OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES AFFECT- 
ING RELIGIOUS MATTERS 


Henry FE, ALLEN 
Co-ordinator of Students’ Religious Activities 
The University of Minnesota 


ACCELERATION of interest in the Church-State ques- 
tion as it affects publie schools has directed attention 
in recent months to the handling of religious matters 
in publicly supported institutions of higher learning. 
The long-standing phrase, “Godless State University,” 


has been challenged by those who insist that adminis- 
trators are giving undue encouragement to religious 
organizations on the campuses of tax-supported in- 
stitutions. A lawsuit has even been brought against 
the University of Minnesota on the allegation that 
tax funds are being used to pay for buildings and staff 
to aid and encourage religious groups, thereby running 
counter to the Ist and 14th amendments of the Federal 
Constitution as interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court in the Everson and McCollum eases. 

Investigations, inquiries, and institutes have been 
undertaken by groups and individuals to throw light 
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on the situation. In the absence of specific legisla- 


tion or judicial decisions applying to public higher 


education where attendance is voluntary, authority 
vested in politically independent boards of regents, 
and no favoritism or discrimination manifested among 
various faiths, there has developed a wide variety and 
notable lack of standardization in state-university 
policies. 

In an. effort to ascertain existing practices as they 
relate specifically to relationships between the tax-sup- 
ported university and the independent religious agen- 
cies, denominational or interdenominational, a ques- 
tionnaire was recently circulated to the administrators 
of land-grant colleges and state universities by the 
University of Minnesota. Of 74 questionnaires sent 
out 65 were returned, revealing an eagerness to pool 
experience in a legally uncharted area where each 
school has shaped its program in aecord with local con- 
ditions. Study of the replies reveals concern on the 
part of state-university administrators to abide con- 
scientiously by Federal and state constitutions and to 
respond to the needs and wishes of both taxpayers and 
students. Sent out to land-grant colleges and state 
universities, replies were received from at least one 
institution in every state and territory with the ex- 
ception of Arizona, Nebraska, Nevada and Puerto 
Rico. 

No attempt was made to explore the curricular 
The three 
main divisions of the inquiry were designed to ascer- 


presentation of religious subject matter. 


tain: (1) Policies regarding use of university prop- 
erty and buildings for religious activities and the ae- 
tivities of religious organizations; (2) practices re- 
garding appointment and financial support of religi- 
ous workers; (3) procedure involved in securing in- 
formation concerning students’ religious affiliations. 

As to the use of university property and buildings 
for religious purposes, three aspects were explored: 
(a) The furnishing of space for various religious ae- 
tivities in university buildings or on university prop- 
erty; (b) provision of chapels or other meeting places 
designed and designated especially for religious ser- 
viees; (c) sponsorship of programs of a religious na- 
ture by the university on university property. 

In ascertaining policies regarding space for religious 
activities in university buildings, specific differentia- 
tion was made in the inquiry between denominational 
organizations, on the and YMCAs 
YWCAs, on the other, since certain institutions main- 


one hand, and 
tain provisions for the Ys which traditionally have 
not been available to denominational groups. Inquiry 
was made regarding practices affecting office space 
for religious organizations, space for public social 
meetings, for discussion meetings, for Bible-study 
groups, for prayer or worship services conducted by 
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students for students, for worship services conducted 
by denominational religious leaders supplied by out- 
side religious organizations, for counseling of students 
by denominational religious leaders supplied by out- 
side religious organizations, and provision of tele- 
phone services through the university exchange. 

Of the 65 institutions responding there were only 
two that indicated a complete exclusion of the fore- 
going types of religious activity from university build- 
ings, and one of these had provided for the sale to 
religious groups of land belonging to the university 
for the pursuit of denominational programs. Of the 
eight types of possible property utilization, there 
seemed most general acceptance of the principle of 
providing space for business and social meetings and 
for discussion purposes. There were only seven uni- 
versities which indicated that they made no provisions 
for either denominational or Y groups to hold business 
or social meetings, and nine which did not provide 
space in university buildings for religious discussions. 

Next most frequent among these property provi- 
sions was that involving space for prayer or worship 
services conducted principally by students for stu- 
dents. All but 13 of the replies indicated university 
accommodation for such groups. 

Somewhat less common were the policies of pro- 
viding space for offices, for denominational worship 
services, or counseling by outside religious organiza- 
tions. Twenty-two universities made no arrangement 
for office space as compared with 43 that did; 15 of 
these 43 supplied space for YM-YWCAs; 12, for de- 
nominational groups only; and 16, for both denomi- 
national and Y groups. Twenty-three institutions did 
not provide space for worship services conducted by 
outside denominational religious leaders, and 24 indi- 
cated that space was not provided for Bible-study 
groups. In only three of the 40 universities which 
do provide worship and Bible-study facilities was 
use restricted to the YM-YWCA organizations. The 
other 37 opened such facilities to both denominational 
In the matter of space 
institutions re- 


and Y groups as requested. 
counselors, 30 
sponded negatively as compared with 35 in the affirm- 
ative. Of the latter, six specified such facilities pro- 
vided for YM-YWCA personnel, with 29 indicating 
provision for any and all religious groups. Least 
frequently provided was connection with the univer- 
sity telephone exchange. In a number of instances 
this was explained as due to the lack of a central 
switchboard. Thirty-one institutions indicated that 
telephone connection was provided, and 10 of the 31 
specified that only the YM-YWCA were so accom- 
modated. From comments written in on several ques- 
tionnaires, it was apparent that negative answers on 
space provisions were not always attributable to ex- 


for denominational 
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clusion policies, but merely to the circumstance that 
requests had not been made by religious groups. 

In only a small number of cases were the religious 
groups charged for the use of facilities which the 
universities provided. 
questionnaires indicated that the YM-YWCA organi- 
zations paid for the use of office and other space, there 
were no institutions responding which made charges 


Although a maximum of seven 


to denominational groups for space when utilized for 
Only 
one university charged religious groups for rooms 
utilized for business and social purposes or for stu- 
dent prayer and worship. Three universities indi- 
cated that charges were made for office space and 
facilities used for worship conducted by outside or- 
ganizations. In the case of telephone services there 
were 15 instances where charges were made to de- 
nominational groups and 10 to YM-YWCA groups 
which benefited from such services. 


discussion, Bible study, or counseling purposes. 


Twenty-one institutions reported university owner- 
ship of chapels or other meeting places designed or 
designated especially for religious services. Of these 
14 reported that state funds were being used for 
maintenance of these buildings, of which seven had 
been built with state funds. 
were reported to be utilized for religious purposes 


Seven of the chapels 


exclusively; eight for religious purposes predomi- 
nantly; while in three cases the religious use was only 
incidental. 
for the services assumed by the university itself, while 


In only three instances was responsibility 


in the other 18 cases the chapel was made available to 
various faiths for services under their control. 

In the matter of university-sponsored programs of 
a religious nature on university property, 58 of the 
65 institutions indicated the holding of special con- 
vocations emphasizing religious subjects such as dur- 
ing Religious Emphasis Week. Fifty-seven reported 
that cantatas or other musical programs with a re- 
theme 
Forty-nine institutions hold baccalaureate services on 


ligious were conducted by the university. 
university property, and the same number report the 
use of invocations at special convocations not of a 
distinctly religious character. In eight cases the in- 
vocation is pronounced only by university officials; in 
18 cases only outside clergymen are used; while on 
26 campuses use is made of both clerical and uni- 
versity functionaries. 

The next section of the questionnaire dealt with 
appointments and salaries of staff members to deal 
with religious matters. A widespread concern on the 
part of state-university administrations for wholesome 


campus religious relationships is evidenced by the fact 
that 58 out of the 65 institutions recognized in some 
official manner a designated individual or individuals 
as having responsibility for this area of campus life. 
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Of the seven which did not name such a person one 
expressed strong belief that such a designation was 
desirable, two others indicated the existence on their 
campuses of well organized provisions for religious 
instruction, and the other four by their responses to 
the question concerning religious-preference ecards 
revealed that the institutions through their deans of 
students or some other administrative official were 
actually maintaining liaison with the religious groups. 
Thirty-one institutions reported official appointment 
of a total of 54 staff members with religious re- 
sponsibilities, while 19 more indicated that official ap- 
proval was given by university authorities to a total 
of 32 workers, thus providing academic status for 
the oversight of religious life to representatives of 
religious organizations either denominational or inter- 
denominational. 

Thirty-nine institutions reported that they paid 
complete or partial salaries to religious workers for 
a total of 49 individuals paid completely, and 26 paid 
in conjunction with support from other sources. 
Sixty-three positions dealing on a university recog- 
nized basis with religious affairs, but not paid by 
university funds, were reported by 10 institutions. 

The last matter to be dealt with in this question- 
naire concerned policies on obtaining information con- 
cerning students’ religious affiliations or preferences. 
Sixty-one of the 65 institutions stated that such in- 
formation was secured, 52 of them on a voluntary 
basis and nine as an item of requested information 
The most 


common procedure involved the use of religious-pref- 


either upon admission or upon registration. 


erence cards, which 58 institutions reported using. 
Only six of the universities securing information on 
religious preference indicated that the cost was borne 
by agencies other than the university’s own budget. 
Of the institutions reporting on the percentages of 
students supplying such information, 32 indicated 
percentages of 90 or better. Eleven fell within the 
range of 75 to 89 per cent, while only three reported 
a percentage below 75. The lowest percentage was 51. 

At 45 universities the practice was reported of fur- 
nishing the religious-preference information directly 
to the interested organization. Thirty-seven institu- 
tions specified that this information was made avail- 
able to all interested gre ups. 

Interpretations of practices were supplied in sev- 
Two 
significant statements, one from a northern university, 


eral instances to clarify and justify procedures. 


the other from a southern, express administrative eon- 
The 


cern for religious values in the state institution. 
northern president writes: 
. .. Since this is a Christian nation, and since we draw 


considerable criticism on the fact that we are a ‘‘god- 
less institution,’’ it’s been the policy over the past twenty 
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years to encourage religious activities of all kinds and 
all sects. In fact the first Sunday school that I ever 
attended was... in a rural [public] school used by the 
Methodist Church on Sundays. 


The southern administrator, a dean of men, says: 


I, personally, have said from time to time that our 
government guarantees us freedom for religion instead 
of freedom from religion. We recognize the rights of 
students to assemble themselves together for fellowship 
in social, fraternat and other groups. When these 
church groups organize themselves they are free to solicit 
and use the services of their various churches. (The privi- 
lege of the church to come to the campus to assist in this 
program is a privilege that is granted through their re- 
spective student groups of University students. 

I have often wondered how it is that we consider our- 
selves giving a liberal arts education, without some knowl- 
edge of a large and increasing body of experience which 
has been developed that we designate as religious experi- 


ence, or history. 


The great divergence between states in the matter 
of constitutional regulations may be illustrated in the 
cases of Washington and Maryland. Specific provi- 
sions in the constitution of the State of Washington 


read as follows: 


Article I, Section II 
..+ No public money or property shall be appropriated for 
or applied to any religious worship, exercise, or instruc- 
tion, or the support of any religious establishment. .. . 


Article IX, Section 1V 
All schools maintained or supported wholly or in part by 
the public funds shall be forever free from sectarian 
influence and control. 


In a statement published in the “University of 
Washington Record” for November, 1949, the uni- 
versity points out that: 


The Washington State Supreme Court has clearly indi- 
cated that the adjective ‘‘religious’’ as used in these con- 
stitutional provisions prohibits actions whieh are non- 
sectarian or nondenominational in character as well as 
those which are sectarian or denominational in character. 
The prohibition against the use of public money for 
‘‘religious worship, exercise, or instruction’’ applies to 
indirect as well as direct, use of such funds. This means 
that the salaried time of members of a teaching staff of 
a publicly supported educational institution cannot be 
utilized, directly or indirectly, to aid or assist in ‘‘reli- 
gious worship, exercise or instruction.’’ 

Speakers may not be legally invited into scheduled 
classes for ‘‘religious worship, exercise, or instruction.’’ 
Speakers may not appear at voluntary student gatherings 
on the campus at any meeting which has for its purpose 
This ap- 


plies to nonsectarian or nondenominational meetings or 


‘*religious worship, exercise, or instruction.’’ 


discussions as well as sectarian or denominational meet- 
ings or discussions. 
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On-campus activities of student religious groups are 
subject to the ‘‘Code for Student Organizations.’’ Uni- 
versity facilities may not be utilized for activities of 
‘‘religious worship, exercise, or instruction.’’ 

Within requirements of the law, which characterize 
clearly the separation of church and state, the University 
extends the use of the name and facilities of the Univer- 
sity to voluntary student religious clubs for their social, 
educational and recreational functions. Such voluntary 
student clubs may not, in their on-campus activities, tres- 
pass upon the previously stated limitations. 


The University of Maryland, on the other hand, 
finds no constitutional interdiction against concern 
for religion so long as preference is not shown for 


one creed over another. Accordingly the president 
reports that the university is: 


. . . Finishing a new chapel in which there are thirteen 
offices for chaplains in charge of religious work for their 
respective denominations on the campus.... The chap- 
lains are at liberty to use their offices, and the three 
separate chapels in the same building, for such study 
groups or religious services as they may wish. Religious 
services are conducted by the chaplains or directly under 
their supervision, 
. . . No appropriations from tax funds have been used 
in the erection of the chapel. The maintenance of the 
chapel will be budgeted along with other University build- 
The chapel is to be used for religious purposes 
exclusively. The University will not assume responsi- 
bility for any religious services of a denominational na- 
ture, but will conduct, at stated intervals, non-denomi- 
national services for all. The main use of the chapel, 
however, will be different services for the different creeds. 
The salaries of the chaplains are paid entirely by 
their denominations. 
. . . [The university has] been rather careful to see that 
the University itself does not engage in any teaching or 
other activities that might be construed as giving prefer- 
ence to one creed over another. We have had no difficulty 
so far and, in fact, have been very successful in handling 
our religious work along the lines indicated. Further- 
more, we have checked carefully the legal aspects and 
believe we are on sound ground. 


ings. 


Two institutions, one a state university, the other 
territorial, made special reference to the equality of 
treatment for all faiths. The former, outlining a stu- 
dent religious association with all faiths represented 
on its board, stated that an annual sum is contributed 
by the university to supplement funds contributed by 
faculty and alumni. The latter stressed that: “We are 
very careful to do for Catholic and Protestant exactly 
what we do for the other.” The point was further 
made that baccalaureate services were held in a church, 
if the senior class wished, or on campus, should that be 
the class preference. 

With the recognition of the importance of the role 
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of religion on tax-supported campuses, a warning is 
expressed by one of the institutions of the need to 
maintain university control over the functions of 
religious groups as follows: 

... The University should insist upon approving the 
various religious workers assigned to campus groups... . 
There are now more religious workers working with our 
campus groups than University personnel working with 


Events 
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student activities. Such a situation can soon get out of 
control. The groups pay lip service to the University, 
take advantage of University affiliation, but essentially, 
frequently work against the University, t.e., events are 
scheduled in direct conflict with other campus events. 

... If college chapters of religious organizations are to 
function on a campus, it is imperative that the University 
set up some means of active co-ordination and integration 


and, frankly, control. 





OPPORTUNITY OR EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


In “Who Should Go to College,” a staff study pre- 
pared for the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, Byron S. Hollinshead, formerly president of 
Coe College, implies that some of the difficulties of 
American education may stem from the emphasis on 
“equality of opportunity” rather than on “opportu- 
nity” for education. It is this emphasis in addition 
to the glamor that surrounds the colleges that has 
filled these institutions with such large enrollments 
without a corresponding increase in their financial 
situation and to the detriment of quality. 

This is not the whole story, however. Dr. Hollins- 
head also points out that the emphasis on equality of 
opportunity has brought into the colleges large num- 
bers of young men and women who do not have the 
ability to stay the course. At the same time the 
road to college is not made easy for the number of 
high-school graduates whose ability seems to promise 
certain success in academic studies. Of these able 
students there are some who would not go to college 
if offered assistance, but the majority of these should 
be given every encouragement through guidance and 
financial help to develop their ability in the interest 
not only of their own self-fulfillment but also of 
society’s welfare. The cost to the colleges of the 
country of the number of students who enter and 
drop out through the four years is not discussed, but 
it would probably be enough to provide a not ineon- 
siderable number of scholarships for able students. 

Dr. Hollinshead’s answer to the question, “Who 
Should Go to College,” is that the college should admit 
the top quarter of high-school graduates and that 
an adequate system of scholarships should be pro- 
vided so that no able student misses the opportunity 
to enter college. The scholarships should be awarded 
on the basis of a number of criteria—intelligence and 
achievement tests, high-school record, and the opinions 
of teachers. Funds for scholarships should be pro- 
vided by churches, community organizations, corpora- 


tions, individuals, local and state governments, and 
the Federal Government. The last body should bear 
the chief responsibility. The advantages of a nation- 
wide scholarship system would be two—students of 
ability would be given the opportunity to make the 
best of themselves, and college finances would be 
assisted without the question of control being raised 
by direct grants. 

The study is challenging and should be read with 
great care. In shifting the emphasis from equality 
of opportunity to opportunity Dr. Hollinshead is not 
trying to set the clock back or to discriminate against 
those who do not appear to have the ability to profit 
from an academic course. His thesis involves plans 
for providing a variety of types of courses in separate 
institutions better suited to the abilities and needs 
of those likely to drop out of or fail in college. The 
study is, in fact, an important contribution to the 
whole problem by stressing the importance of the 
proper distribution of education instead of selection 
for education.—I. L. K. 


SECTION Q, AAAS, TO CONSIDER ATTACKS 
UPON THE SCHOOLS 


Section Q (Education) of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will hald meet- 
ings in the Hotel Jefferson, Saint Louis, December 29- 
31. The morning session, December 29, will include a 
report on the New York State Regents Examination 
in Science in a joint session of Section Q, the Co- 
operative Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics, and the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, with George G. Mallinson, associate professor 
of education, Western Michigan College of Education 
(Kalamazoo), presiding; and the first part of a sym- 
posium on education in industry, with N. Franklin 
Stump, of the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester (N. Y.), in the chair. The afternoon ses- 
sion will continue the symposium on education in in- 
dustry and will present a program of contributed 
papers, presided over by J. Cayce Morrison, co-ordi- 
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nator of research and special studies, New York State 
Education Department. 

The morning of December 30 will have a program 
of contributed papers under the chairmanship of D. A. 
Worcester, professor of educational psychology and 
measurements, the University of Nebraska, and a joint 
session of Section Q and the American Educational 
Research Association, arranged by Arvil S. Barr, pro- 
fessor of education, the University of Wisconsin. The 
afternoon will be given to a joint session of Section I 
(Psychology) and Section Q, with Delos D. Wickens, 
professor of psychology,’ the Ohio State University, 
presiding. 

Special attention is being given to a program, the 
morning of December 31, that will have as its theme, 
“Current Criticisms of Public Education and How to 
Meet Them,” arranged by C. Winfield Scott, director 
of student personnel services, New Haven (Conn.) 
State Teachers College. Dr. Seott will discuss “What 
Are the Critics Saying about Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education?” Archibald W. Anderson, as- 
sociate professor of education, University of Illinois, 
will speak on “How Have Educators Responded to 
the Criticisms?” and Richard Barnes Kennan, of the 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, NEA, will have as his theme, “What 
Program for Handling Criticism Should Education 
Henceforth Follow?” The addresses will be followed 
by a discussion and questions from the audience. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE SCHOOL OF 
GENERAL STUDIES, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Grayson Kirk, vice-president and acting head of 
Columbia University, has announced the creation of 
the Council of the School of General Studies (the 
undergraduate school for adults), composed of leaders 
of the business and financial community, to “advise 
and assist the university in meeting the insistent de- 
mands from important segments of the community 
for continuing education during the adult years.” 
Albert M. Baer, vice-president of the Imperial Knife 
Company, is chairman of the council on which promi- 
nent business executives will serve. 

The council will have as its major purpose the fost- 
ering of closer ties between the school and business 
firms interested in providing better and greater facili- 
ties for employee education. The council will seek to 
achieve this goal through the exploration and develop- 
ment of specifie programs of co-operation with indi- 
vidual concerns. 

Creation of the council follows upon the establish- 
ment in February of a separate Faculty of General 
Studies and the appointment of Louis M. Hacker, 
formerly director of the school, as dean, as reported 
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in Scnoot anp Socrery, December 22, 1951. The 
establishment of the council is a sign of the growing 
recognition by businessmen of the value of education 
for adults. According to Mr. Baer, 

Technical and professional competence of employees is 
increased and morale and loyalty to the company are im- 
proved as the individual attains a greater stake in our 
country and society. In effect these are ‘‘fringe bene- 
fits’’ for white-collar workers. All adults who never had 
an opportunity to pursue a formal education when young 
must have the door of opportunity kept open. They are 
entitled to a second chance at serious education. 

Faculty members of the council are Dr. Kirk and 
Dean Hacker. The business members include, in 
addition to Mr. Baer: Betsy T. Blackwell, editor, 
Mademoiselle; Joseph E. Boyle, vice-president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; Courtney C. Brown, di- 
rector, Esso Standard Oil Company; Lester D. Egbert, 
president, Brown, Crosby and Company, Ine.; Morti- 
mer Lahm, president, M. H. Lamston, Inc.; Marshall 
L. Page, vice-president, General American Investors 
Company; Ira Schur, S. D. Leidesdorf and Company; 
Dorothy Shaver, president, Lord and Taylor; John 
Vassos, John Vassos Associates; Arthur K. Watsen, 
vice-president, IBM World Trade Corporation; Edwin 
L. Weisl, Simpson, Thacher and Lartlett; and Robert 
B. Whitney, J. P. Morgan and Company. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE TO 
CO-OPERATE WITH INDUSTRY 

Tue Board of Trustees of Mount Holyoke College 
(South Hadley, Mass.) has authorized the formation 
of the Industrial Associates for Women in Science 
which is being established especially “to pioneer in 
the development of new forms of co-operation” be- 
tween industry and a liberal arts college for women. 
The new group will include industrialists, scientists, 
and representatives of the college and will help to 
develop specifie projects in teaching and research to 
which industry may contribute both as a public ser- 
vice and in its own interest “projeets which will ad- 
vance the educational aims of the college.” 

Advantages envisioned by the trustees include the 
continuing improvement of the training of young 
women in science for service in industry, the advance- 
ment of scientifie knowledge through fundamental 
research, and a closer working relationship among 
industrialists, educators, and scientists in meeting 
problems important to each group and to society as 
They anticipate mutual benefits from this 
new attempt to improve communication between the 
campus and the corporations. They look forward 
hopefully both to “the stimulus to education of con- 
tinuing relationships with the outside world” and also 
to the opportunity “to bring the Mount Holyoke in- 
fluence more actively to bear on problems of the day.” 


a whole. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harold B. Tanner, a member of the law firm of 
Tillinghast, Collins and Tanner, Providence (R. I.), 
elected chancellor of University 


has been 3rown 


(Providence), to succeed Henry D. Sharpe who has 
been named chancellor emeritus after 20 years of 


service. 


Elmer Francis Haight, head of the department of 
religion, Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.), 
has been named president to sueceed Annie D. Den- 
mark at the close of the academic year. 


The Reverend Ellis Finger, Jr., whose appointment 
as president-elect, Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.), 
was reported in ScHoou AND Society, June 28, was 
installed on October 30. 


S. Justus McKinley, professor of history and chair- 
man of the department of social sciences, Springfield 
(Mass.) College, will assume new duties, December 12, 
as president, Emerson College (Boston 16), succeed- 
ing Jonathan W. French, Jr. 


Stafford H. Cassell, director of physical education, 
the American University (Washington, D. C.), has 
been appointed assistant to Hurst R. Anderson, whose 
appointment as president was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 28. Mr. Cassell will direct all 
non-academic off-campus activities and will be in 
charge of student liaison, alumni activities, and publie 
relations. 

H. Lyford Cobb, a special-project director in Cor- 
nell University, has succeeded David Palmer-Persen 
as assistant to Willard I. Emerson, vice-president for 
university development. 

A. S. Merrill, chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics, Montana State University (Missoula), has 
been appointed dean of the faculty and dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences. Harold Chatland, professor of 
mathematics, has succeeded Dr. Merrill. W. M. 
Meyers, Jr., formerly an assistant instructor in mathe- 
matics, the Ohio State University, has been named to 
an assistant professorship. 

Frank R. Strong, professor of law, the Ohio State 
University, on November 17 was named dean, College 
of Law, to succeed Jefferson B. Fordham, whose ap- 
pointment as dean, Law School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, was reported in Scnoou AaNnb Soctety, Jan- 
uary 19. Robert M. Estrich, professor of English, 
has succeeded James F. Fullington as chairman of the 
department. Dr. Fullington’s appointment as dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, was reported in these 


columns, July 5. 


Ralph G. Harshman, dean of administration, Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University, has been appointed 
director of the 1953 summer session. 


Robert A. Hebert, assistant professor of education 
and testing and guidance counselor, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege (Winooski Park, Vt.), has been appointed di- 
rector of placement to take over some of the duties 
formerly discharged by the Reverend Paul J. Hebert, 
S.S.E., who has been assigned to parish work in Rut- 


land (Vt.). 


The Reverend Russell A. Peterson was recently ap- 
pointed executive director and resident educational 
therapist in the Lake Park-Wild Rice Children’s 
Home (Fergus Falls, Minn.), an institution that is a 
“treatment resource for emotionally disturbed ado- 
lescents.” 


Helen G. Russell, professor of mathematies, Welles- 
ley (Mass.) College, was recently appointed chairman 
of the department. 


David C. Chandler, professor of limnology, Cornell 
University, will assume new duties in September, 
1953, as professor of zoology, University of Michigan. 
Faye Portner, director of public relations and volun- 
teer service, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Detroit, 
has been appointed assistant professor of social work 
for the second semester, 1952-53. James H. Meisel, 
associate professor of political science, has been 
(1952-53) to 
gather material in Italy for a book on Gaetana Mosea, 
an Italian political philosopher; Richard L. Cart- 


granted sabbatical leave of absence 


wright, instructor in philosophy, has been given a 
leave of absence for the second semester (1952-53) to 
serve as visiting lecturer in Dartmouth College (Han- 
over, N. H.). 


John Hope Franklin, professor of history, Howard 
University (Washington 1, D. C.), has been appointed 
to a visiting professership for the spring (1952-53) 
semester in the University of Wisconsin. 


The Reverend Rollo La Porte, president, University 
of Dubuque (Iowa), has submitted his resignation, 
effective not later than July 1, 1953. Dr. La Porte 
wishes to return to the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Recent Deaths 


Ernest Herman Hahne, president, Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio), died, November 25, at the age of 
Dr. Hahne had served as assistant 


in economics (1911-13), the University of Nebraska; 


sixty-two years. 
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assistant in sociology (1914-15), the University of 
Chicago; chairman of the department of economics 
and sociology (1916-18), Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Mitchell, S. Dak.) ; 
(1919-22), assistant professor (1924-29), assistant 
dean (1925-30), College of Liberal Arts, associate 
professor (1929-37), and professor (1937-46), North- 
1946), 


instructor in economies 


western University; and president (since 


Miami University. 


Richard Ellis Sherrill, head of the department of 
geology, the University of Pittsburgh, died, November 
Dr. Sherrill had 
served as assistant professor of geology (1924-26), 
Washington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.) ; 
and in the University of Pittsburgh as instructor in 
geology (1928-29), (1929-34), 
associate professor (1934-37), professor of geology 
and head of the department of oil and gas (since 
1937), and head of the department of geology (since 


1943). 


25, at the age of fifty-three years, 


assistant professor 


Edward Vermilye Huntington, professor emeritus of 
mechanics, Harvard University, died, November 25, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Huntington 
had served the university as instructor in mathematics 
(1895-97, 1901-05), assistant professor (1905-15), 
associate professor (1915-19), and professor of me- 
chanics (1919-41). 


Sara Clarke Turner, headmistress emerita, the Beard 
School (Orange, N. J.), died, November 26, at the age 
of seventy-one years. Miss Turner, who had taught 
in the Sayward School in Pennsylvania and the Ward- 
Belmont School (Nashville, Tenn.), had served as aca- 
demie head of St. Mary's Junior College (Raleigh, N. 
Car.), before going to the Beard School in 1928. 
She was given emeritus status in 1948. 


Charles Allen Prosser, former director, Dunwoody 
Institute (Minneapolis), died, November 26, at the 
Dr. 
nationally known leader in voeational education, had 


age of eighty-one years. Prosser, who was a 
served as superintendent of schools (1900-08), New 
Albany (Ind.); superintendent (1909-10), Chiléren’s 
Aid Society of New York; state director of vocational 
education for Massachusetts (1910-12); and director 
(1915-45), Dunwoody Institute. 


Theodore Brown Hewitt, head of the department of 
German, the University of Buffalo, died, November 
Dr. Hewitt had 
served as instructor in modern languages (1904-06), 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School; instructor in German 
(1908-09), Phillips Academy (Andover, Mass.) ; in- 
structor and assistant professor (1909-23), Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.); and professor of 


26, at the age of seventy years, 
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German and head of the department (since 1923), the 
University of Buffalo. 


Robert Byrns English, former professor of philoso- 
phy, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), died, 
November 27, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
English had served as professor of Latin and head of 
the department (1896-1903), Greenville (Ill.) Col- 
lege; professor of Latin and head of the department 
(1905-23), dean (1920-22), head of the department 
of Romance languages (1923-25); and acting head 
(1925-27), Washington and Jefferson College (Wash- 
ington, Pa.) ; and professor of classics and philosophy 
and head of the department (1927-32) and lecturer in 
extension (1932-37), University of Miami. 


The Reverend Terence J. Boyle, S.J., professor 
emeritus of religion and spiritual director for post- 
graduate students, Fordham University, died, Novem- 
ber 28, at the age of seventy-eight years. Father 
Boyle had taught in the College of the Holy Cross 
(Worcester, Mass.), Georgetown University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Boston College, and Loyola College 
(Baltimore) before going to Fordham University in 
1932 as a teacher of religion. He was given emeritus 
status in 1950, but had continued to serve as tutor in 
English and speech and as spiritual director. 


Adam Raymond Gilliland, professor of psychology, 
Northwestern University, died, November 30, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Dr. Gilliland had served as 
assistant (1916-17), the Ohio State University; in- 
structor in psychology (1918-19) and assistant pro- 
fessor (1919-20), Dartmouth College; assistant pro- 
fessor (1920-21) and associate professor (1921-23), 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.); and _ professor 
(since 1923), Northwestern University. 


Recent) Mi i; 


ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD, AND MIRIAM SCHNAPER. 
School and Society in England; Social Backgrounds of 
Oxford and Cambridge Students. Pp. 34. Public 
Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. 
C. 1952. $1.00 
The primary purpose of this study is to fill a gap by pre- 
senting an analysis of the students matriculating at the 
two universities for the period from 1752 to 1886, the 
period for which alumni directories of both schools have 
been published. 





e 
BLANSHARD, PAUL. My Catholic Critics. Pp. 53. 
The Beacon Press, Boston 8. 1952. 50 cents. 
Because of the great public interest in the writings of the 
author and in the attacks made upon him by Catholic 
critics, the Beacon Press is making public the three com- 
munications contained in this book. 


COSGROVE, MARJORIE C., AND MARY I. JOSEY. 
About You: Family Living Series. Vol. I. Pp. 80. 
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Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 
1952. 96 cents; quantity rates. 
The first of a two-volume series. Learning about one’s 
self and others can be one of the most valuable experiences 
and great fun, too. 

@ 

CURTIN, JAMES T. A Factor Analysis of Verbal and 
Non-Verbal Tests of Intelligence. Pp. vii+63. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington 17, 
D.C. 1952. $1.25. 

° 

DRISCOLL, JUSTIN A. Factors in Intelligence and 
Achievement: A Study of the Factor Pattern Resulting 
from Analysis of the Scares of Boys in Junior Year of 
High School on Intelligence and Achievement Tests. 
Pp. vilit+t56. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington 17, D.C. 1952. $1.00. 

e 


A Study of the Effect of Operational 
Pp. vii + 81. 


FLAHERTY, J. L. 


Factors on Secondary School Instruction. 


The Catholic University of America Press, Washington 
17, D.C. 1952. $1.50. 
e 


FLEMING, DONALD. Science and Technology in Provi- 
dence, 1760-1914: An Essay in the History of Brown 
University in the Metropolitan Community. Pp. 54. 
Brown University Library, Providence 12, R. I, 1952. 
The occasion for the writing of this essay was the first 
independent meeting of the History of Science Society at 
the university, April 4-5, 195z. 


KENWORTHY, LEONARD S. 
Pp. 39. The author, Brooklyn College, 
1952. 50 cents. 

A companion book to “Asia in the Social Studies ila 
lum,” Listed by SCHOOL ANb Society, August 11, 195 
e 


KNAPP, R. H., AND H. B. GOODRICH. Origins of 
American Scientists: A Study Made under the Direc- 
tion of a Committee of the Faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Pp. xiv+450. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37. 1952. $7.50. 

Wesleyan University and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York spoasored this study. 


Studying the U.S.S.R. 
Brooklyn 10. 


© 

McDOWELL, JOHN B. The Development of the Idea 
of God in the Catholic Child. Pp. xiv+146. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington 17, 


D.C. 1952. $1.75. 
° 
MacFARLAN, ALLAN A. New Games for ’Tween- 
agers. Pp. vili+181. ITlustrated. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. 1952. $3.00. 


158 novel, exciting activities for indoor and outdoor fun. 
e 


MAHER, TRAFFORD P. The Attitude of High School 
Juniors and Seniors toward Counseling Procedure with 
Reference to Certain Personality Factors and Personal 
Problem Frequency. Pp. viiit+ 126. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington 17, D.C. 1952. 
$1.50. 

e 

MARTIN, MICHAEL, AND LEONARD GELBER. The 
New Uictionary of American History. Pp. vi+ 695. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1952. $10.00. 


This encompasses the entire scope of American history 
from the early Colonial period to mid-1952. 
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History of Indiana Univer- 
The Bryan Administration, 
Indiana University Book- 


MYERS, BURTON DORR. 
sity, Vol. 11, 1902-1937: 
Pp. xiv + 806. Illustrated. 
store, Bloomington. 1952. 
The late author was dean and professor emeritus of the 
university's School of Medicine. In the preparation of 
this volume he was aided by Ivy L. Chamness, assistant 
editor of publications 

e 

RATTIGAN, BERNARD T. A Critical Study of the 
General Education Movement. Pp. xiv+247. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington 17, 
D.C. 1952. $3.00. 


eel 
rae) 


RUSZEL, HUMPHREY. Test Patterns in Intelligence: 
Comparative Factor Analysis for High School Boys 
and Girls. Pp. viii+70. The Catholic University of 


America Press, Washington 17, D.C. 1952. $1.00. 
° 
School Planning Conference: 1952 Report. Pp. 89. Illus- 


trated. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 
1952. $5.00; quantity rates. 
Useful and helpful to the many persons involved in the 
responsible task of planning and building schools. 

® 


SHARPE, JOSEPH FRANCIS. The Retention of Mean- 


ingful Material. Pp. xii+66. The Catholie Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 1952. 


$1.00. 
e 
SISTER BELLARMINE ROMUALDEZ. The Concept 
of Being in Modern Educational Theories. Pp. xi+ 
208. The Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 


ington 17, D.C. 1952. $2.25. 
@ 
SISTER M. BERNARD FRANCIS LOUGHERY. Pa- 
rental Rights in American Educational Law: Their 


Bases and Implementation. Pp. xii +243. The Catho- 
lie University of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
1952. $3.75. 

® 

SISTER M. BRIDEEN LONG. An Evaluation of Catho- 

lic Elementary School Teachers’ Pre-Service Education, 
Pp. xii+ 99. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D. C. 1952. $1.50. 

e 


SISTER MARY JANET MILLER. General Education 
in the American Catholic Secondary School. Pp. xxiii + 
164. The Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 1952. $2.00. 


SUFRIN, SIDNEY C., AND FRANKLIN A. PETRA- 
SEK. ‘‘The Economy of Spain.’’ Headline Series 
No. 95. Pp. 62. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 1952. 35 cents; quantity 
rates, 

The second article in 


this pamphlet, “Spain's Foreign 
Trade,” is by Alfred W. 


Barth and David Tobler. 
e 


TRYTTEN, M. H. Student Deferment in Selective Ser- 


vice: A Vital Factor in National Security. Pp. viii+ 
140. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 
1952. $3.00. 


To stimulate informed thought and discussion about the 
program, the author here reviews the broad problem of 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


INC. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 


Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 
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manpower needs as well as the history of the deferment 
policy. 





Un Siécle d’Enseignement a@ Travers la Caricature et 
l’Image, 1805-1905. Pp. 197. Musée de 1’Enseigne- 
ment, 29 Rue d’Ulm, Paris, France. 1952. 

This report under the direction of the Minister of National 


Education was organized by the Pedagogic Museum with 
the advice of the Archives of France, the Bibliotheque 


National, the Museum of the Louvre, and the other mu- 
seums of France. 


VANDERBILT, ARTHUR T., et al. Modern Education 
and Human Values; Piteairn-Crabbe Foundation Lec- 





A New Approach 


to Retirement Income .. . 


@ a nonprofit corporation, companion to but dis- 


ture Series. Pp. 134. University of Pittsburgh Press, tinct from TIAA. 
Pittsburgh 13. 1952. $3.00. . i ‘ ‘ 
\ These five lectures were delivered during the school years @ permits a portion of annuity premiums to be 
of 1950-81 and 1951-52 under the auspices of the School . : 
of Education at the university. invested in common stocks. 
. @ provides a program designed to keep step 
WILLIAMS, E. I. F. Heidelberg: Democratic Christian with economic trends and living costs. 


College, 1850-1950. Pp. xi+ 321. George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company, Menasha, Wis. 1952. 

The centennial history by an alumnus and faculty member. 

. Send to TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 

‘¢ Year Book, Board of Education, the Methodist Church.’’ 

Twelfth Annual Report and Proceedings. 1952. Pp. 


778-1116. Illustrated. Board of Education, The TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


Individuals Groups 


Methodist Church, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 1952, ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
e — 
ZNANIECKI, FLORIAN. Modern Nationalities: A COLLEGE RETIREMENT 


Sociological Study. Pp. xvit+ 196. University of Illi- 


nois Pre 288, Urbana. 1952. $3.95. EQUITIES FUND 
The (undamental idea here—that a solitary human collec- 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36 N Y 
’ . . 


tivity of hundreds of thousands, even millions, of people 
who shure the same culture can exist for a long time with- 
out a common political government—is not new. 











Tew! New! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE: 


EDUCATION, Second Edition Written English in the Elementary School 
by ALVINA T. BURROWS, School of Educa- 
by FREDERICK EBY, The University of Texas tion, New York University; JUNE D. FEREBEE 
@ Interprets the economic, political, religiou cial — DORIS C. so fap De gd = a, 
iad a dl h nel em _ cag _ Elementary School; an . SAUN- 

and industrial fore s that have influenced the de DERS, Pelham (N. Y.) Elementary Sihiead 


velopment of education in theory and organiza- 


tion from the Northern Renaissance to our time. e The unique approach to writing in THEY ALL 
, ; : WANT TO WRITE is the solution to the dual 
e@ Points out the relation of the various epochs of problem of teaching correct forms and establish- 
American education to their roots in European ing good control of English mechanics 
movements, and orients the student in the present along with freeing children’s expression and fos- 
efforts to reorganize education to harmonize with tering sincerity and clarity. 
the new ideals of democracy and of the social and e@ Copious illustrations of children’s work are pro- 
economic order. Fall, 1952 vided. They show honestly the errors, immaturi- 


ties and achievements of children in both content 
and form. These illustrations are photographically 
. reproduced to avoid any chance of adult misrep- 
Send for Your Copies Today resentation. 
Approx. 260 pages ® 55%” x 836” 
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